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proud variations or blabbing rhymes, in his view
'mere pomposity and declamation, . . . Stendhal
lifted himself above the wailings of Romanticism by
an effort of masculinity \vhich a Vigny was later to
renew. The expression is more suitable to Vigny
than Stendhal, in whom we fail to detect the least
self-discipline, the slightest stoic tension. Nothing
could be more natural than this lofty sobriety, this
monarchic union of reserve and abandon. When,
at the beginning of Henri Brulard, he embraces his
past life with a glance, all bitterness is absent,
melancholy infuses itself into the recital with shades
almost imperceptible, and the dominant impression
is one of tranquillity at ease and half-smiling. * . .
He did not take offence because society declines to
reward hidden services and useless merits, * The
world/ remarked he, c pays for the services which it
sees. I have never thought that .society owed me
anything. Helvetius saved me from that titanic
folly. . * * Happiness depends on ourselves alone ;
should it elude us, we have none but ourselves to
blame/ "*

The foregoing citation is warranted by the
teachings of thought and conduct which Ldon Blum
obviously learned from such reflections of Stendhal,
whom he not only admired but loved. Upon the
system of a philosopher so eminent, he may well
have hesitated to obtrude his own political ideas*
Save for a stress too shrill on the ** bourgeois
baseness >? of the novelist's home, there is not a
particle of evidence to divulge that the book was
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